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The President's Scratch-Pad 


From morning 
until night, by ra- 
dio, by the press, 
in business meet- 
ings and in pri- 
vate conversation, 
it is repeated that 
we must win this 
war. No Ameri- 
can, whatever his 
role in economic 
or social life, can 
avoid hearing this 
endlessly repeated warning. On all sides 
we are working harder, and willingly sac- 
rificing and accepting hardships. Every 
other consideration is being put aside— 
the cost, suspension of liberties, yes, even 
the consequences that will follow our 
efforts to win the war. 


ALVIN E. Dopp 


But breathes there a 
company president or 
a factory manager who, 
when walking through his plant and 
seeing the long rows of workers and his 
constantly expanding productive facilities, 
does not occasionally ask himself: ‘What 
is going to happen to all this when peace 
comes?” What hard-driven executive 
does not occasionally toss in bed at night 
when problems concerning the conse- 
quences of peace overtake his already 
harried mind? 

Even the most superficial consideration 
of this problem suggests that the peace- 
time reconstruction may be too great a 
task for private industry to solve unaided. 
Everyone has a vague premonition that 
the government will need to help, with- 
out knowing what form this assistance 
will take. They reason that the govern- 
ment is financing the war and will per- 
force need to finance the way out of war. 

Each company will have its individual 
problems, even though many of these 
problems will have a common pattern 
that will spring from the social and po- 
litical atmosphere prevailing when peace 
is signed. In wartime we live under 
many disciplines; the country is an armed 
camp and each citizen has an appointed 
role. The economic discipline under 
which we now live is the same as that 
to which the Fascist countries submit in 
peace or war. It is scarcely reasonable 


Nightmares 
of Peace 





to suppose that this discipline will be re- 
laxed just as soon as war is over. In- 
deed, we may speculate as to what part 
of it may become an integral part of 
American political philosophy, just as 
many of the government innovations of 
World War I were frozen into our sys- 
tem. 


The Effect on 


Labor Relations 


That this war pe- 
riod is going to 
leave its mark for- 
ever on the history of American inmdus- 
trial relations is a virtual certainty. New 
concepts of cooperation and employer- 
employee relationship are aborning in this 
era. Consider, for example, the implica- 
tions of the joint management-labor com- 
mittees which are now functioning in 
more than 500 plants throughout the 
United States. Even if after the war 
these committees are discontinued, they 
will have directed the thought of many 
rank-and-file employees and union leaders 
into new channels where they will gain 
new insight into management affairs. 
How much America will be affected by 
(Continued on back page) 





BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 


The month of May marked a new 
phase in the American economy because 
for the first time in history the country 
began to operate under full price con- 
trols. Business indexes have not yet fully 
responded to the repercussions of this 
event but, rather, are moving in a lateral 
fashion under the impetus of general war 
production. 

It is clear that business activity in com- 
ing weeks will keep at the peak levels of 
recent months. Corporate reports inev- 
itably, however, must show the squeeze 
that is being placed upon profits—the slim 
cushion between price ceilings and the 
inexorable upward movement in the 
manufacturing costs. 

Meanwhile, the rise in consumers’ 
spendable income is bound to continue 
despite devices being used to siphon off 
this surplus spending power. There is a 
noticeable tendency to give pay increases 
in the form of savings bonds. However, 
no matter what the form of payment, such 
increases represent a jump in manufactur- 
ers’ costs and employers’ operating costs. 





AMA Aetivities to Be Reviewed 
At Annual Meeting, June I1 


All members of the AMA are invited to 
attend the annual business meeting of the 
Association, to be held on Thursday, June 
11, at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City at 5:30 P.M. The meeting will 
consist of a business session to be fol- 
lowed by an informal dinner at which four 
past presidents will be honored by the as- 
sociation’s members, officers and directors. 

The four former presidents will join 
in a discussion of AMA’s present role 
in industry and its responsibilities in the 
reconstruction period following the peace. 
The past presidents will include: Sam 
A. Lewishon, President, Miami Copper 
Company; F. L. Sweetser, Partner, Stev- 
enson, Jordan & Harrison; C. S. Ching, 
Director of Industrial and Public Rela- 
tions, United States Rubber Company; 
and W. J. Graham, Vice President, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. 





The meeting will also be addressed by 
Arthur H. Young, past Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of AMA, and form- 
er Vice President in Charge of Industrial 
Relations, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

The function is expected to attract 
many of the Association’s “founding fa- 
thers’ —business executives whose efforts 
and whose planning years ago laid the 
foundation for the present organization. 


Enclosed with this issue of the 
News LETTER is a self-addressed post- 
card with which members can make 
reservations for the dinner meeting. 
Please send the card to AMA head- 
quarters, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York City, as promptly as possible. 
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General 
Outlook 


Money and 


Credit 


Preliminary figures indicate that the national 
income, which was 35.3% larger in March than 
in March, 1941, will show a further rise in 
April. In view of the fact that the expansion is 
starting at such a high level, the outlook is that 
the highest figures on record will be reached dur- 
ing the coming months (May 16). 


General business continues on a plateau—well 
above anything considered “normal” in ordinary 
times. The war program has reached the stage 
where the flow of finished armament products 
is increasing to a vast stream. But, when trends 
are analyzed, the spotty nature of the boom 
becomes clearer (April 29-May 13). 





The Treasury reports that money in circula- 
tion in the United States on April 30 amounted 
to $87.63 per capita, an increase of $1.42 over 
a month ago and of $19.42 over a year ago 


(May 16). 





Security 
Markets 


The rally in stock prices which got under way 
during the first week of the month was inter- 
rupted by a short, sharp decline last week, but 
the price action still appears favorable. The bond 
market has continued virtually a lateral course 


(May 21). 





Production 


Distribution 


Construction 


Agriculture 





Commodity 
Prices 





Labor «nd 


Wages 


Despite the present abnormally high rate of 
manufacturing, there is no indication of a cor- 
rective movement developing in the near future. 
Expansion is more likely to occur than contrac- 
tion, despite curtailment in the output of goods 
which are not essential to the war effort (May 9). 


Price ceilings are now in effect on a broad 
front, but an inflationary undercurrent will re- 
main as long as war wages climb while supplies 


of civilian goods fail (May 20). 


For the first time in history, this country 
Operating in a price-controlled economy, and tl 
stand-out fact is this: Profits will be squeeze 
Pay increases are bound to push up against a 
immovabe ceiling—with retailers’, wholesaler 
and manufacturers’ profits in between (May 23 





Since mid-March, loans of weekly reportin 
member banks have turned down sharply— 
the rate of $55,000,000 a week. But the decisic 
of the Army and Navy to charge 214% on a 
vances to contractors may be a factor in rever 
ing the downtrend (May 16). 





Prevailing low prices of stocks have gone a 
long way in discounting the impact of war and 
tax developments; the London market, more- 
over, provides a precedent for a recovery from 
deflated levels as market sentiment improves 
(May 6). 





Dividend news continues to be a domina 
factor in the market, with only war and tax d 
velopments overriding it. With increased tax 
1 certainty and rising expenses a probabilit 
the market sees little hope for maintaining la 
year’s dividend rates, and it is discounting pric 
accordingly (May 23). 





One measure of the intensified armament pro- 
duction is the lengthening hours plants are 
operating. Of a group of war plants surveyed 
by the Conference Board, 24% were operating 
168 hours a week, 15% for 144 hours or six 
full days, while 5% worked between six and 
seven complete days (Apr. 29). 


Production is still being subject to a two-w: 
pull—war output rising persistently and civiliz 
goods output declining—and no great gains a 
immediately in sight. However, as more af 
more metalworking plants are converted, son 
sharp advances are likely—probably in late sun 
mer or fall (May 23). 





The rise in the cost of living since the out- 
break of the war has not worked hardship on 
the average consumer. In fact, the average con- 
sumer is better off now than he was when the 
war started because the rise in his income has 
exceeded the increase in cost of living (May 9). 


Preliminary figures for March indicate that 
department store sales were 17.1% higher than 
the previous month, and 24.8% above March, 
1941. Mail-order sales (two houses) were up 
32.4% from February, 19.0% from March, 
1941 (May 13). 


In April, department store sales declined f 
the third successive month. At the same tim 
prices continued to advance. Put the two fac 
together, and you come up with the conclusic 
that the actual physical volume of goods d 
clined more than dollar figures show (May 23 





Building contracts awarded during the first 
three months of 1942 were 28.8% larger than 
in the corresponding period last year. This show- 
ing supports the forecast made by the War Pro- 
duction Board that building activity this year 
will be the largest on record (May 2). 


Building permits are off sharply from a year 
ago and will doubtless decline further because 
they apply chiefly to types of construction not 
essential to war. But engineering types, though 
subject to occasional letdowns between excep- 
tionally big months, will average very high over 
any period of time (May 13). 





Construction is now within sight of the i 
evitable day when pressure will come off 
Construction had a record-breaking $14 bili 
1942. It still has. But 19¢ 
looks like a normally active year (May 23 


of work lined up for 





The Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the 1942 winter wheat crop will amount to 647,- 
000,000 bu., a decrease of 24,000,000 bu. from 
last year. Final government report on the 1941 
cotton crop places the yield at 10,744,000 bales, 
compared with 12,566,000 in 1940 (May 2-16). 


Farm income in March, the Jatest month for 
which figures are available, was 1.2% below the 
February figure, according to the Department of 
Agriculture’s seasonally adjusted index. It was 
still 41.8% higher than the figure for March, 
1941, however (May 13). 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ price index 
of 28 basic commodities rose during the week 
ending May 8 to a new high for the war period. 
The latest index was 167.4, compared with 167.0 
n the preceding week and 141.7 in the corre- 
sponding weck a year ago (Aug., 1939=100) 
(May 16). 


Commodity prices, after their sharp rise, were 
more mixed in April. Foodstuffs climbed some 
more, thus continuing to lift the cost of living, 
but the import and raw industrial groups of 


basic commodities reacted (April 29). 


Out of 52 principal 1941 crops calculat 
on the basis of their crop years, only fo 
failed to return a total sales value greater th. 
during the 1940 season. The four Bor’s Ka 
loffs of the farm field were maple sugar, map 
sirup, alfalfa seed and lemons (May 16). 





Moody’s spot commodity index stood at 232 
for the latest week for which figures are ava 
ible, compared with 232.1 for the precedis 
week, 231.6 a month ago, 208.8 six months a; 
ind 196.5 a year ago (Dec. 31, 1931=106 
(May 23). 





The increase in the number of persons unem- 
ployed in the United States was halted in March, 
when the number of jobless declined to 5,200,- 
000. This may indicate that the decline in un- 
employment which was in progress during most 
of 1941 has been resumed (May 16). 


Government efforts to control inflation, and 
growing public sentiment against excessive labor 
demands, will make further wage increases more 
difficult to obtain. The labor item of cost is 
likely to show a smaller percentage of increase 
over 1941 from now on (May 20). 


Limiting wage increases to 50% of the ii 
creased cost of living in the last year and pa 
ment of this added compensation in War Sa 
ings Bonds form the basic policy of the WI 
in handling wage stabilization. Government co 
trols over wage disputes which never come 
the WLB are also a probability (May 23). 





Foreign Trade 
and 
Conditions 








The Department of Commerce reports that 
the value of merchandise exported from the 
United States during the first quarter of 1942 
rose to $1,567,000,000 from $985,000,000 last 


year, an increase of 59.1% (May 9). 








Hemisphere defense plans include speedir 
up of air communications down both coasts | 
Latin America, a big ship-pooling arrangemer 
a revival of the push for trade agreemen 
mounting purchases from Latin America, and 
long-term program which will turn the hen 
sphere into a vast trading bloc (May 16). 
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Dun’s Review 


Cleveland Trust Company 


National City Bank 





his country is 
nomy, and the 
| be squeezed. 
up against an 

wholesalers’ 


‘en (May 23). 





A decline of buying activity has been the out- 
standing trend since the announcement of the 
general price ceiling. Retail trade in dollars 
barely holds the level established a year ago. 
Wholesale volume has dwindled as retailers re- 
frain from adding to already large inventories. 
Production is fairly steady at April peak (June). 


Between now and midsummer we are going 
to make in earnest the transition from condi- 
tions still largely those of business as usual to 
the very different conditions of an all-out war 
effort. Our output of ships and munitions will 
be greatly increased, and production of civilian 
goods sharply curtailed (May 15). 





ekly reporting 
n sharply—at 
ut the decision 
214% on ad- 
ctor in revers- 





Bank clearings (24 cities) totaled $28,811,- 
610,000 in April, down from $30,269,304,000 
in March, but still 6% above a year ago. After 
rising for two consecutive months, the adjusted 
insolvency index (failures) dropped back from 
52.9 in March to 49.2 in April, comparing with 
58.6 last year (June). 





e a dominant 
ar and tax de- 
ncreascd taxes 
a_ probability, 
aintaining last 
‘ounting prices 


From a wartime low at the end of April, in- 
dustrial stock prices staged a moderate recovery 
on a daily turnover in the New York Exchange 
of less than 300,000 shares. The Dow-Jones 
average at 98 in mid-May was approximately 
the same as a month earlier, but 18 points 
below a year ago (June). 





to a two-way 
ly and civilian 
reat gains are 
as more and 
nverted, some 
y in late sum- 


The rapid, unprecedented shrinkage of con- 
sumers’ goods output under government order 
temporarily restrains the uptrend of production. 
Nevertheless, a moderate gain appeared in the 
FRB index between March and April. At an 
estimated 174, the adjusted index contrasted with 
144 in April, 1941 (June). 
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he same time, 
the two facts 
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has. But 1943 
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Trade lost in the freezing of automobiles, 
typewriters, and other high-price items shows 
more strikingly in retail sales totals as consum- 
ers’ anticipatory buying diminishes. The FRB 
adjusted index of department store sales, which 
has been sliding off since the January peak of 
138, touched 117 in April (June). 


Bank deposits and money in circulation, which 
were a little over $47 billions in the middle of 
1934, had advanced to $82 billions by the end of 
last year—an increase of 73%. The percentage 
increase in cash in circulation was greater than 
the rise in deposits (May 15). 





The upward trend of corporation earnings 
which since 1938 has accompanied the expan- 
sion of production showed its first important 
reversal in the first quarter of 1942. In a ma- 
jority of cases net income of industrial corpora- 
tions, after taxes, was less than a year ago 
despite expansion in sales (May). 





No gift of prophesy is required to show that 
unless the surplus buying power that is build- 
ing up is diverted to paying for the war effort 
this country will in due course find inflationary 
pressure pushing against the price ceilings. The 
inflationary danger is growing steadily and more 
effective measures are needed (May). 





Constantly rising taxes, threatening the earn- 
ing power of corporations, undoubtedly have 
been one of the chief factors destroying a large 
share of the market value of stocks. Today stock 
market averages are about 30% below those 
prevailing at the outbreak of the war (May). 





Last January the index of industrial produc- 
tion was 19% above the computed normal level, 
but in the months since it has declined slightly 
because increasing war production has not en- 
tirely offset the reduction in civilian output. 
During the past 12 months it has fluctuated be- 
tween 15 and 19% above normal (May 15). 


In part, the estimated 1943 increase in war 
production will be achieved through an increase 
in aggregate production, but it will also cut 
deeper into civilian activity, for the shipping sit- 
uation and the shortage of materials impose 
limits on expansion of production (May). 





Department stores are enjoying greatly in- 
creased trade despite the smaller amounts of 
consumers’ goods now being produced. Goods 
on hand amount to about three months’ supply, 
but from now on stores will have difficulty re- 
plenishing them and some items will disappear 
from the shelves (May 15). 





The letdown in non-military construction and 
he further expansion of war construction are 
reflected in the diverse trend of building figures. 
Permits issued in 215 cities in April totaled 
$116,664,702, a drop of 18% below last April; 
but contract awards, including engineering work, 
showed a rise of 23% for same month (June). 
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The effective date of the general ceiling for 
wholesale prices ushered in a mild decline. From 
a war high of 158.34 on May 9 the daily com- 
modity price index dropped back to 156.62 on 
May 18. The cost of living, which increased 
about 1% in April, went back to the March 
ceiling on May 18 (June). 





A contraction of non-agricultural employment 
during April was counterbalanced by an expan- 
sion in agricultural empioyment, and the total 
number of persons employed, according to WPA 
estimates, was unchanged at 50,400,000. The 
withdrawal of 600,000 from the labor force re- 
duced unemployment by that amount (June). 


Indicative of the rise in commodity prices is 
the fact that the index of retail prices of depart- 
ment store merchandise has risen about 20% 
since 1938 (May 15). 





The price order will have more widespread 
effects on the distributive trade than any other 
government action ever taken. Maladjustments 
will create problems of the most difficult na- 
ture, while over all are the problems of en- 
forcement and of adjustment to future cost 
changes (May). 








The rise in farm prices during the war has 
exceeded the rise in any other price group by a 
substantial margin. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index shows that farm products have ad- 


vanced more than 70% since August, 1939, 
while all other groups have advanced 24% 
(May). 





Although prices of finished goods, wage scales 
and the cost of living have continued to rise, 
prices of staple commodities have advanced Jit- 


tle during the past three months (May). 





Factory payrolls increased 17% during 1940, 
39% during 1941, and 7% through March of 
this year, an aggregate rise during the period 


of 73% (May). 
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Industrial Insurance Buyers to Meet 


In New York to Discuss War Coverages 


Insurance buyers from companies in all parts of the United States will meet in 
New York on Wednesday and Thursday, May 27 and 28, for the spring meeting of 


the Insurance Division of the AMA. 
Astor. 


The Conference will take place at the Hotel 


The featured discussions at this year’s sessions, which are being planned under 
the direction of Reginald Fleming, Insurance Manager, The Commonwealth & South- 


ern Corporation, who is Vice President 
of AMA in Charge of the Insurance Di- 
vision, will be such topics as: “Insurance 
Requirements of Governmental Con- 
tractors,” “War Damage Insurance,” and 
“Common Sense in Plant Protection.” 
More than 20 speakers representing all 
aspects of the insurance fraternity, in- 
cluding buyers, underwriters, brokers, 
agents, adjusters, etc., will address the 
sessions. 

At a dinner meeting on Wednesday 
evening, May 27, Ray Murphy, Assistant 
General Manager, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, and former Na- 
tional Commander of the American Le- 
gion, will speak on “Sabotage and The 
Home Front.” 

He will tell what insurance managers 
must do to guard against damage to their 
plants, and how underwriters are assist- 
ing in combatting the spy menace. 





AMA on Short Wave, 
Broadcasts to Overseas 


An AMA broadcast to countries 
overseas that told how American 
management is licking its wartime 
production problem was made on 
May 13 by L. C. Morrow, editor 
of Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, Vice President of AMA in 
Charge of Production Division, and 
Alvin E. Dodd, President of the 
Association. The broadcast was a 
summarization of the reports on 
American production progress heard 
at the AMA Production for Vic- 
tory Conference, then in session in 
New York. 

Using the shortwave facilities of 
the Othce of the Coordinator of 
Information, Mr. Dodd and Mr. 
Morrow described how companies 
gone “all out’ on munitions pro- 
duction are turning out the massive 
flow of arms that will ultimately 
deal the deathblow to the Axis. 
Beamed first to all English-speaking 
countries, the script was  subse- 
quently translated into various lan- 
guages and channeled to all parts 
of the globe. A transcribed record- 
ing of the broadcast was played 
back during one of the sessions of 
the Production Conference. 

















Salvage Conference 
For All Industries 
In N. Y., June 17 


A Conference devoted to problems of 
industrial salvage that will bring together 
all sections of industry, whether directly 
or indirectly in war production, will be 
held in New York City at the Hotel New 
Yorker on June 17. The meeting is being 
held under the auspices of AMA at the 
request of the War Production Board. 

The purpose of the sessions will be to 
ascertain specific measures for the salvage 
of such critical materials as rubber, fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metals, plastics, 
solvents and all other materials in ordi- 
nary use in war plants. Out of the dis- 
cussions are expected to come plans that 
will form the basis of definite salvage 
programs for all industries. The confer- 
ence will feature case stories of how 
successful campaigns have been organized 
and executed. These case stories will 
illustrate principles that can be applied 
to any type of industry and any size 
company. 

An entire session will be devoted to a 
questions-and-answers panel discussion at 
which staff members of the Industrial 
Salvage Branch of the War Production 
Board will answer manufacturers’ ques- 
tions. 





Production Sessions 
Attract 620 Executives 


Organization and manpower problems 
were the subjects of principal interest at 
the recent AMA Production for Victory 
Conference which brought 620 produc- 
tion men, plant engineers, plant super- 
intendents, etc., to New York on May 13 
and 14. One of the most interesting 
discussions took place at the opening ses- 
sion of the Conference at which three 
representatives of top management of 
companies engaged in all-out war produc- 
tion told how their firms were converted 
from peace to wartime operations. Meth- 
ods of securing labor cooperation and 
how to obtain and best use labor skills 
were other featured topics. 





COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 
NAME AMA DIRECTORS 


Ten new directors are to be named to 
the Board of Directors of AMA at the 
annual meeting on June 11. They will 
take the place of directors whose terms 
expire this year. Some of the places will 
be filled by retiring divisional vice presi- 
dents. 

A committee has been formed, how- 
ever, to suggest names for the rest of 
the places, and members are invited to 
send in their suggestions for directors. 





The President’s Scratch-Pad 
(Continued from front page) 


postwar conditions in Britain is a matter 
of conjecture, but it may be noted that 
America has never escaped the conse- 
quences of British social and political up- 
heavals. Repeatedly these days one hears 
observers remark that in postwar England 
socialization of the instruments of pro- 
duction is practically a certainty. And 
in the same breath they point out that 
closer contact between the world’s Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples will be another con- 
sequence of our having passed hand in 
hand through the furnace of war. 

Postwar problems are not something 
on which our country’s government and 
business leaders should speculate only 
during idle moments. Prosecuting the 
war and planning the peace are not mu- 
tually exclusive activities; nor should 
postwar planning be confined merely to 
one or two agencies. It is a problem for 
everyone, for every company, and for 
every statesman. 

Consider, for example, this paragraph 
from the address by Herbert Hoover last 
week at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board: ‘In 
the last war we made little advance prep- 
aration to cross the precipitous mountains 
of afler-war disorganization or of meth- 
ods to recover the lost freedoms. We were 
then ignorant of what lay ahead. We 
know about it this time. We must think 
out the recovery of freedom. And that 
preparedness can come only from organ- 
ized, objective research and public debate. 
It must come from many sources and 
many places and not from the govern- 
ment alone, It is a safe area for vigorous 
speech.” 

The shock of peace will numb the in- 
dustrial world, but this need not be fol- 
lowed by complete paralysis. In wartime, 
the future at best is cloudy; and there 
can only be a future provided the war 
is won. But even now coming events 
do cast their shadows before them, and 
if we are sufficiently wise and discerning 
we will read their meaning. 


Lb & boda. 








XUM 


CONFERENCES 


As a result of reports about traveling diffic 
accommodations, members of the AMA may be 
to adopt with respect to its various divisional co 
regular autumn conference schedule, the Associ 
so that members may make their plans accordi 


The Association contemplates no curtail 


This decision has been reached following d 
consultations with the Office of Defense Trans 
companies. 

Briefly, AMA has been given “the green 1] 
divisional conferences and has found in checki 
facilities and hotel accommodations will be in g 
sional inconvenience. The fact that AMA mee 
purposes, but are devoted almost entirely to ma 
them in a category of meetings of which the OD 

Despite reports appearing from time to time 
the government knows that sufficient hotel spac 
timate civilian business travel. Traveling to A 
important thing is to make hotel reservations a 
will in announcements of its various meetings 
conditions and where possible will give assistance 

The heavy burden being placed upon the 
movements and the transportation of troops mu 
eler. Lower berths and staterooms will not al 
reservations must be made well in advance of an 

However, the AMA is going to try to make 
not mind “sleeping in an upper” or putting up 
tion, of course, will consult frequently with the ¢ 
road companies throughout the year so that me 
travel is light and railroad facilities adequate. 


American 


The Association will appreciate your passing 
this notice on to the your associate execu- 
tives who customarily attend AMA meetings. 





ES IN WARTIME 


ing difficulties, travel priorities, and shortages in hotel 

may be wondering what policy the Association plans 
isional conferences. With plans now under way for its 
he Association wishes at this time to set forth its policy 
s accordingly. 


» curtailment of its regular conference schedule. 


llowing discussions among the Association’s officers and 
e Transportation, hotels in key cities, and railroad 


» green light” by the ODT to proceed with its regular 
in checking with railroads and hotels that traveling 
Il be in general available, although there may be occa- 
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